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the most part to the Bantu race, and depend for their sub-
sistence mainly on agriculture, thus contrasting with the
tribes of Hamitic origin and pastoral pursuits who formed
the principal theme of the author's first two volumes. The
Bagesu, who give their name to the volume, are one of the
most primitive of the negro tribes of Africa. They occupy
the well-watered slopes of the lofty Mount Elgon, to which
they were driven by the attacks of their enemies in the
plains below. They are divided into many clans and sub-
divisions of clans, each occupying its own territory. Con-
stant hostility used to prevail between the clans, so that it
was unsafe even for an armed man to wander alone into
the territory of another division. Yet the clans were exo-
gamous ; in other words, every man was forbidden to marry
a woman of his own clan and consequently obliged to seek
his wife among the women of another and almost always
hostile clan. This was not so difficult as might at first
appear, for every year, after harvest, there was observed a
truce, during which the people went about in safety from
village to village. At such times the members of the various
clans met together in the villages to dance, to drink them-
selves drunk on millet beer, and to indulge in sexual orgies
in which all regard to marriage relationship was thrown aside.
These saturnalia were the more remarkable because at other
times the women were strictly chaste and the men guarded
their wives with jealous care. It was at these harvest fes-
tivals that marriages were usually arranged.
The Bagesu are, or used to be, cannibals. They did not
bury their dead, but carried them out to waste land. Then,
when darkness had fallen, elderly women went out, cut up
the bodies, and carried back the flesh to be eaten by the
relatives, leaving the mangled remains of the corpses to be
devoured by wild beasts. The reason they gave for not
burying their dead was that if they allowed the body to
decay the ghost would haunt the place of death and cause
illness in the family. Among the Bagesu all males are
obliged to undergo the rite of circumcision, or rather an
operation much more radical and severe than ordinary
circumcision, before they are considered fit to marry and to
take part in the councils of the men. The Bagesu appear